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"BUY what you want but know 
what you are getting", was 
the keynote of a "Consumers' 
Exhibit" held recently by the 
two consumer study groups of the 
Bethlehem, Pa., branch of the 
American Association of Univer-— 
sity Women. The exhibit was pre- 
pared to give useful consumer 
information interest 
others in consumer problems. 


and to 


IDEAS gained in 2 years of 
consumer study group activity 
were shown in a variety of ways. 
Merchants cooperated in furnish- 
ing material for displays illus- 
trating the consumer buying 
points for canned goods, tex— 
tiles, cheese, butter, 
eggs, cosmetics, and silverware. 
Stressed in many exhibits was 
the importance of informative 
labeling, using whenever pos-— 
sible Government grades. Total 
cost of the exhibit was $12. 


meat, 


"IN YOUR REMARKS about dried 

fruits", protests a Bronx 
consumer, "you state that de- 
hydration sulphur methods are 
used to protect the vitamins. 
When speaking about raisins, you 
advocate All to 
‘save the most important vitamin 
contributions that each fruit 
makes. ' 


lye-—dipping. 


"MUST a person who likes 
dried fruits consume sulphur and 
lye in order to enjoy them? Is 
the increased vitamin content 
more important than the ultimate 
health of the consumer? You can- 
not have me believe that a con- 
stant diet of chemicals (such 
as arsenic and lead on fresh 
fruits and lye and sulphur on 
dried fruits) is either bene- 
ficial or harmless or even neces— 
Sary. 


ee Yee 


"IN SETTING UP a Consumers' 
Counsel", the letter continues, 
"the Government does not seem 
to justify the name of that 
The interests of the 
consumer are not served as they 
should be. In a previous issue 
of the CONSUMERS' GUIDE, you 
compare the quality of two cans 
of peas yet do not inform the 
reader as to the brand tested. 
Can you reconcile the above with 
your avowed intentions of helping 


Bureau. 


the consumer?" 


FIRST QUESTIONS first, let 
us straighten out the dried fruit 
matter. The CONSUMERS' GUIDE 
(Oct. 9, 1936) reported the re— 
sults of scientific studies car— 
ried on by the California Exper- 
iment Station of the Department 
of Agriculture to determine which 
of the commonly used methods 
would best preserve the potency 
of each vitamin in each dried 
fruit. We quoted the conclu- 
Sions reached by the scientists 
making the study, which recom— 
mended for each fruit the method 
which would preserve its most 
important vitamin contributions. 


WHEN SULPHURING was first 
introduced into the dried fruit 
industry, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in carrying out 
their function of protecting con- 
Ssumers from unwholesome foods 
moving in interstate commerce 
gave it special attention on 
health grounds. After careful 
study, the officers of the Bu- 
reau accepted the results of 
certain thorough and reliable 
tests made to determine the ef- 
fect of the sulphur process on 
human health. The results of 
the tests showed that even larger 
amounts of sulphur than those 
ordinarily found on commercial 
dried fruit were not demonstrably 
injurious to health. 


"IF LYE residue were left 


on prunes or raisins in sgugh 
amounts as would injure health" 
’ 


replies an official of the Foodang” 













Drug Administration to the second ™ 


query in the letter above, "oyr 
officers would go into action im 
mediately to cut the practice 
short. We have no 


on the market raisins and pruneson | 


which have been left measurable 
amounts of lye residue. 
matter of fact, any traces of lye 
surviving the washing process 


would be neutralized by the fruit | 


acids." 


THE MATTER of arsenic and 


lead sprays used by growers to’ 


kill insects on fruits and vege- 


reason to. 
believe that consumers are offered | 
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tables is a different question, | 
not to be confused with the’ 


methods of preserving dried 
fruits. |CONSUMERS' 


subject in the issues of June 15, 
and September 21, 1936, and more 
news is coming in an early issue. 


AUTHORITY has not _ been 
granted by Congress to any Govern- 
ment agency to publish the rela- 
tive merits of different brands of 
food meeting the minimum stand- 
ards of equality enforced by the 
Food and Drug Administration. 


"TUNING in by chance to WMAQ 

recently", writes a Chicago 
listener, "I heard a very helpful 
program of consumer information 
from the Consumers' Counsel. As 
a reader of the GUIDE, why hadn't 
I heard of this before?" 


SORRY. The Consumer Quar- 
ter-Hour, sponsored by the Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs, is 
broadcast over the Red (WEAF 
Network every Tuesday at 4:49 
i) WR sip: WSs os a 


GUIDE has 7 
published information on this# 
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Toward Better Consumer Standards 


The way for consumers to get grade-labeled canned was not apparent. The producer sold 
products is to ask for them, according to Paul Williams, his surplus directly to the consumer. 
Senior Marketing Specialist of the Bureau of Agricul- 

tural Economics in the Department of Agriculture, who ee en eee 


; : : ‘ am : ji must move through today's conven— 
outlines in this article, the unfinished business ahead in ies abate san, tame 


getting complete information for canned goods consumers for standards of quality is at once 

apparent and urgent. Standards 

afford a "common language" which 

IB]. in the days when consumers spun the wool enables the buyer and seller to consummate sales 

from which clothes were made, preserved the safely on the basis of a given quality or grade. 
products of the adjacent orchards in the form of 

Jellies, jams, and preserves, and canned or dried TODAY consumer groups are studying as 

many vegetables, the need for standards and grades they have never studied before the qualities of 
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merchandise they buy. They are delving into the 
mysteries of food prices and distribution. Price 
and distribution studies are of little consequence 
unless quality or grade is given consideration. 


NOT UNTIL 1913 did Congress appropriate 
the funds necessary to conduct research studies 
in marketing. The first appropriation made to 
the Department for such purposes was included 
in the Agricultural Appropriation Act for the 
fiscal year 1913. This work was committed to 
the then office of Markets and Rural Organization, 
the forerunner of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


ORIGINALLY Congress contemplated only 
the development of commercial standards—perhaps 
they should be called farm standards—so that the 
farmer, by classifying his products according to 
quality or grade, might more advantageously market 
hiscrops. Among the first commodities to receive 
attention were apples, sweetpotatoes, and Irish 
potatoes. 
tors of the Department were assured by many, as are 
its present-day investigators working on other 
products, that practicable and workable stand- 
ards could never be devised and used for agricul- 
tural products. Many argued that no two potatoes 
ever grew exactly alike, that all the peas ina 
pod were not the same, that the quality of commod— 
ities differs in the same fields and that varietal 
and seasonal differences made standardization 
impracticable. 


In those pioneering days, investiga- 


INSTANT approval of the grades sug- 
gested by the Bureau for potatoes, for example, 
did not come from the trade. It was not until 
an order of the Food Administration took effect 
in 1918, that trading on the basis of United 
States potato grades was practiced to any great 
extent. Today probably 80 to 90 percent of the 
fresh fruits and vegetables distributed through 
commercial channels are sold in wholesale markets 
on the basis of United States grades. 


IMPETUS was given the standardization 
and grading movement in the passage of such legis— 
lation as the United States Cotton Futures Act 
and the United States Warehouse Act in 1915 and 
1916. It was in the latter act that the Secretary 
of Agriculture was given the first authority to 
establish official standards and grades for a 
number of agricultural products "by which their 


=, oe 


quality or value may be judged or determined." 
It is doubtful even at that comparatively recent 
date whether many members of Congress, if any, 
had consumer standards in mind. Probably their 
sole thought was to enable the farmer to store his 
products in licensed warehouses and to borrow 
money thereon. 


FIRST United States standard for foog 
written into law was a consumer standard. It is 
not a mandatory standard. The Sulzer apple lay, 
still on the statute books, defined "standarg 
grade" apples, and provided for their labeling. 
On March 4, 1923, the President approved an act 
requiring that butter contain not less than g0 
percent butterfat. This was the first mandatory 
standard. The Appropriation Act for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1931, carried the first authority to extend 
the inspection service on agricultural products to 
include dried and canned fruits and vegetables. 
On July 8, 1931, the President approved an amend- 
ment to the Food and Drugs Act authorizing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to draw a minimun stand- 
ard of quality for all canned fruits and vegetables 
and requiring all such products falling below 
that standard to be labeled with a legend of 
inferiority. 


THE GRADING service of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics is concerned primarily 
with the grading and certification of large lots 
of canned fruits and vegetables hypothecated or 
sold on the basis of the grades of the Department. 
It becomes necessary that carefully defined, 
closely drawn, standards for grades be developed 
in order that there be a basis for certification. 
So the Department has been obliged to develop 
standards for canned fruits and vegetables. 
Otherwise, it would not be possible to carry out 
the mandate of Congress that we certify to inter- 
ested parties the grade, class, and condition of 
canned products. 


CANNED FOODS differ from many of our 
agricultural products in that they are practi- 
cally ready for consumption at the time they are 
graded. They are intheir finished form. There- 
fore, the grades for canned fruits and vegetables 
are at once consumer standards. 


MOREOVER, when canned goods move from 


factory to jobber, distributor, or retailer, they 
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are sold on the basis of some grade— 
either definitely expressed, or im- 
plied, in the contract of sale. Alarge 
yolume of canned fruits and vegetables 
is sold on contracts in which the 
United States grades are used as a defi- 
nite basis of sale. The ultimate pur- 
chaser or user of the canned products 
also wishes to know the exact grade of 
the product, just as the wholesaler or 
distributor of the lot of which a given 
can waS a part. 


SO, SOMETIME ago the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics recommended 
that labels of canned products should 
show the following information: (1) A 
truthful, concise statement of grade 
in such terms as "Grade A", "Grade B", 
and "Grade C"; (2) Such additional de- 
scriptive information as may be appro-— 
priate for the product, such as count 
of pieces in the case of peaches, Sieve 
size in the case of peas, strength of 
sirup in the case of fruit, number of 
servings, etc. 








Official graders in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics take the position 
that A, B, C grades can help consumers find their way among the 4,500 
brands of canned corn on the market. 


THE BUREAU of Agricultural 
Economics hopes the canning and dis-— 
tributing industries will voluntarily 
adopt these recommendations. We believe that in 
the long run the industry will find it decidedly 
to its best interests to take the housewives of 
the Nation into its confidence, and frankly and 
honestly sell its products on the basis of the 
grades they really are. 


A RECENT study of 10,500 labels by the 
Home Economics Club at the University of Iowa 
indicated that although the net weight declara— 
tions required by law appeared on all labels, 97 
percent gave no indication of the volume of con— 
tents, number of servings, or pieces; 85 percent 
of the fruit labels gave no indication of sirup 
density; 80 percent of the labels carried pictures 
of the food in the raw state. 


THE REPORT reads: "No standardized 
clear-cut term was given to indicate quality. 
Accepted, meaningful, standardized terms describ- 
ing quality such as '"Fancy', 'Choice', 'Standard', 
‘Grade A', 'Grade B', 'Grade C', appeared on only 
10 percent or less of the labels, except for corn 
where 18 percent of the labels recorded such a 
term. It is obvious as a result of this study 


that in the great majority of cases there is either 
no information or information which tends to con- 
fuse the buyer." 


SOME outstanding representatives of 
the canning industry are aware of the confusion 
now existing with respect to statements on labels. 
An officer of a canning association said in an 
address: 


"I HAVE recently made a careful study 
of 474 different labels of 53 firms from 13 States. 
The firms included the leading pea packers of the 
country, as well as some smaller ones and one 
wholesale grocer——a truly representative list. 
The labels covered in the main only fancy brands, 
and if extra standard and standard lines had been 
included, our picture would doubtless have been 
even more confusing and disheartening. As it was 
the 474 labels showed that the 53 firms using them 
for the edification of their customers employed 
254 different phrasings to express the size of the 
pea in the cans, totally independent of quality. 
Hence our allusion to the Chinese characteristics 
of our canned pea labels." 








AN ASSOCIATION of canners, nation-wide 
in scope, when grade labeling proposals were 
before the industry, suggested a so-called "de- 
scriptive" system of labeling. 
gested by the canners' labeling committee would 
have provided 144 different combinations of so- 
called "descriptive" statements on labels for 
canned cream-style corn in No. 2 cans alone. 
Corn is packed in at least four well-known sizes 


The program sug— 


and in whole- 


with the grade designations devised by the Bureay 
of Agricultural Economics. This is equivalen: 
to more than 7,100 carloads. This would make 
one of those well-known freight trains 7 miles 
long, and if the cans were placed end to end woulg 
reach halfway around the world. 


MOST OF the canners and distributors 
know the actual grade of their merchandise, but 
if they want 





grain style as 
well. 
some of the de- 
scriptive terms 
employed in the 
144 combina—- 
tions taken at 
random from a 
booklet of 


Here are 
“A TRUTHFUL, 
CONCISE STATEMENT 
OF GRADE” 








official as- 
Suranoe of the 
official grade 
"SUCH ADDITIONAL to use as a 
DESCRIPTIVE guide in label- 
INFORMATION AS MAY ing, they may 
BE APPROPRIATE send samples of 
FOR THE PRODUCT, their packs to 
SUCH AS SIEVE SIZE one of the of- 








specimen la- IN THE CASE OF ficial canned 
bels: "Medium PEAS.” fruit and vege- 
wes + + + Very The Bureau of Agricultural Economics nominates this as an ideal can label — core 
Tender offices of the 
Very thick con- Bureau of Agri- 
sistency cultural  Eco- 


To a high degree free from dark kernels, cobs, 
husks, or Silk." Another label reads: "Unsweet-— 
ened . . . Firm, not tough 
ency . . . Practically free from dark kernels, 
cobs, husks, or silk." Another label reads 
"Slightly sweet . . Not tender . . Thin con- 
sistency . . Practically free from dark ker- 
nels, cobs, husks, or silk." 


Creamy consist- 


ONE LARGE distributor used last year, 
1935 (his first year using them), 88,000,000 
labels bearing grade designations of which 
17,000,000 were "Grade A", 4,000,000 were "Grade 
B", and 67,000,000 were "Grade C" labels. These 
figures should dispel any fears any merchant 
might have of his inability to sell goods that are 
labeled "Grade C." 


IN ANSWER to a recent query for similar 
information for the current year, we can see how 
grade labeling is growing. Here is the organi- 
zation's statement: From January 1, 1936, to 
November 1, 1936, 146,948,000 labels were used, 
of which 40,434,000 were "Grade A", 959,000 were 
"Grade B", and 105,555,000 were "Grade C." For 
the period from November 1, 1935, to November l, 
1936, a total of 170,500,000 labels were used, 
or, in other words, 14,200,000 dozen cans were 
actually placed on the market bearing labels 


oo 


nomics for grading and certification. The cer- 
tificate they receive will tell them precisely 
the grade of product in each can in the Sample 
and under the terms of the Farm Products Grad- 
ing Law. the facts set forth in the certifi- 
cates are "prima facie evidence" in all Federal 
courts. So if the samples sent have been actu- 
ally representative of his pack, the distributor 
need have little concern over the possibility of 
having his goods seized for misbranding, if he 
labels in accordance with the Bureau's findings. 


A GREAT deal has been said by those 
not yet convinced of the advantage of revealing 
the whole story of quality on their labels that 
the cost of Government grading would impose a 
terrific cost burden on the industry that the 
consumer would have to absorb in the end. Let's 
get that straight. First, if the vendor knows 
the grade of his merchandise, he need not have 
it officially graded in order to label accurately. 
Then it won’t cost him a cent to Jabel in terms 
of our grades. Someone has to buy the labels 
and have them printed, and the extra ink used 
in the few extra words and letters will be so small 
as to be impossible to calculate. The official 
grades are simple enough. He can do the grading 


himself. Second, if he elects to draw samples in 
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the method recommended and send them to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics for grading, in 
order to be officially informed as to the grade, 


Grade B will be found vegetables that are more 
succulent than those in Grade C, and the fruit 
is better selected as to color, size, and ma— 


the cost of official grading will be 0.000125 turity. Consumers will find that products of 


cent—a little 
over 1 ten- 
thousandth of a 
cent—per ordi- 
nary size can. 
If he sends 50 or 
nore samples to 
one of the Gov—- 
ernment grading 
offices in a 
year, the cost 
will be 25 per—- 
cent less than 
the above fig- 
ures or 9 hun- 
dred-thousandths 
of a cent per 
can. So consum— 
ers need not be 
particularly 
concerned about 
any tremendous— 
cost arguments 
that may be pro- 
pounded. 


ANSWERING an- 
other question 
frequently 
asked, "What are 
the differences 
between Grade A, 
Grade B, and 
Grade C?", here 
are the essen— 
tial distinc- 
tions: Grade C 
canned food is 
good wholesome 
food. In this 
grade, a large 
percentage of 
all canned foods 
is found. The 


Taw products used in this grade may not be so 
Carefully selected as to size, color, and ma- 
turity as in the higher grades. Products of this 
grade should sell at a cheaper price than prod- 
ucts of higher grades, but in the case of many 
Commodities the food is just as nutritious. In 








SECRETARY WALLACE REPORTS 
ON CONSUMER GRADES AND STANDARDS 


“‘An outstanding recent development has been the awakening 
of consumer interest in commodity standardization. Led by 
informed and organized groups, the consumers’ voice in- 
creasingly demands grade specifications that can be used in 
making household purchases, and truthful and informative 
labeling based on these grades. 


“Consumers have a right to know what they are buying. 
The Federal standards for meat are adapted to consumer 
needs, and the Federal labeling of meats by grade has had 
excellent consumer response. Beginning in 1927, in the first 
full year of this service, 28,000,000 pounds of meat were 
officially graded and stamped. During the last fiscal year 
423,000,000 pounds were so graded and stamped. Originally 
only beef was stamped; now beef, lamb, mutton, sausage, 
and certain other meat products are included. Seattle in 
1934 passed an ordinance requiring that all beef, lamb, and 
mutton sold within the city limits be graded and stamped. 
Schenectady, N. Y., has passed a similar ordinance. 


“The labeling of canned fruits and vegetables according to 
grade has made rapid progress. The movement has strong 
consumer support, and strong support among certain groups 
in the canning trade. One large chain-store organization 
is using Federal grade designations on its pack of several 
fruits and vegetables and giving them national distribution. 
National advertisers, however, are reluctant to adopt uniform 
grade labeling. They fear that their brands will lose prestige. 
But brands do not give consumers the information they want. 
There is no reason, moreover, why both the brand name and 
the grade designation cannot be used on labels. The Federal 
standards for butter, eggs, and certain kinds of poultry are 
suitable for consumer use. Labels based on these grades are 
coming into retail use. 


‘Possibly the next line of decisive progress will be in the 
greater use of Federal grades by consumers. That may 
require the development of special grade specifications or 
descriptions.”’ 


—From the ‘‘Report of the Secretary of Agriculture—1936.”’ 








this grade will 
be very satis— 
factory for gen- 
eral household 
purposes. Only 
the finest prod- 
ucts are found 
in Grade A mer— 
chandise. The 
fruits and vege- 
tables are very 
carefully se- 
lected as to 
size, color, and 
maturity. Inci- 
dentally, not a 
large propor- 
tion of canned 
products is fit- 
ted for this 
grade. 


DIFFERENT fac— 
tors for quality 
or grade are in- 
volved for each 
commodity. For 
example, the 
grade of peas is 
ascertained 
chiefly by con- 
Sidering five 
factors—clear- 
ness of liquor 
surrounding the 
peas, uniformity 
ofsizeandcolor, 
freedom from de- 
fects, tender- 
ness and matur-— 
ity, and flavor. 
in grading 
fruits, the usual 
considerations 
are color, uni- 


formity of size, freedom from defects, character 
of fruit, andflavor. Aninteresting difference in 
grading fruits and vegetables exists in that the 
young, tender, most succulent, immature vegetables 
usually grade highest, while fully mature but not 
overripe fruits are usually most desirable. 
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COOPERATORS 
GO TO 


[M] than 1,000 people at-— 
tended conducted 
last summer by the Farmers' 


camps 


Union Co-op Service in North 

Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 

tana, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 
5-day camps for juniors (ages 16-21), a camp for 
Junior Reserves (ages 13-15), and a women's camp 
were held. In addition to the more conventional 
summer camp activities like woodcraft, dramatics, 
and athletics, each program included regular 
classes in social studies, cooperative history, 


A series of 


and business administration. 


AN "ALL-STATE" camp late in August gave 
125 "Juniors" selected from the earlier groups a 
second opportunity for cooperative camping. Held 
in the Black Hills of South Dakota, this camp 
brought together young cooperators from five 
States. Some of the campers came on scholarships, 
others paid their $8 for the week. 
organizations sponsoring the camp included the 
Farmers Union Central Exchange, Farmers Union 
Terminal Association, Farmers Union Publishing 
Company, and Farmers Union Livestock Commission. 
Five teachers, each an authority in his field, 
led the discussion groups. Studies 
around social and economic 
problems, cooperative enter- 
prise (history, accomplish- 
ments, and purpose of the co- 
operative movement), and par- 
liamentary law (as it applies 
to the operation of a coop- 
Handicraft, folk 
dancing, and cooperative rec— 


Cooperative 


centered 


tors. 


erative). 
reation rounded out the pro- concerning 
gram. Emphasis was on coop-— 
erative philosophy from the 


point of view of both consumer 


SCHOOL 


and textbooks. 
pamphlets, and mimeographed sheets. 


ties during the winter months 
include classes for juniors, 
junior reserves, and juveniles 
at the farmers' union locals. 
Other winter educational ac- 
tivities include a series of county training 
schools for local and county leaders, and a 
4-weeks' Cooperative Institute, held in cop- 
junction with the Northern States Cooperative 


League. 


IN Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Port Arthur, Canada, the Northern States Coopera- 
tive League and its affiliated cooperative soci- 
eties held six summer schools during June, July, 
and August. Local retail societies and coopera- 
tive women's guilds selected the students. There 
were a few scholarships, and tuition for a week 
ranged from $7 to $9. Among the teachers were 
V. S. Alanne, author of cooperative pamphlets 
and for 13 years secretary of the Northern States 
Cooperative League, and Cecil R. Crews, assistant 
secretary of the League. The curriculum included 
such subjects as "History of Cooperation in Many 
Lands", "Principles and Methods of Cooperation", 
"Introduction to Economics", and "Women and Youth 
in the Cooperative Movement." Speakers explained 


SCHOOL BELLS rang last summer for American cooper- 
Dozens of cooperative institutes, conferences, camps, 
and schools were held. To learn the facts about this coop- 
erative summer education, the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE asked 
a large number of cooperative organizations for details of 
their summer schools. 
time and place, 
Some sent descriptive literature—booklets, 


Many of them responded with data 
fees, subjects, teachers, 


Others sent pictures, 





and producer, since Farmers 
Union members are organized 
in both these ways. 


FARMERS UNION has 
now held these camps for three 


summers. Follow-up activi- 


oe 


songbooks, and clothing requirements for cold nights in the 
country. Some groups hold summer sessions regularly every 
year. Others were trying it this year for the first time. The 
information presented here is by no means complete, but if 
probably gives a fairly representative picture of cooperative 
summer education. 
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the practical phases of coopera— 
tion, and leaders conducted dis— 
Even after the 
activities, how- 
ever, the groups still had plenty 
of energy left. Tendency was to carry on dis-— 
cussion far into the night. 


cussion groups. 
recreational 


THIS YEAR the Central States Coopera-— 
tive League, with headquarters in Chicago, held 
its "Seventh Annual Summer Schools of Coopera— 
tion." One school was in Gary, Indiana, from 
August 9 to 14, another in Grant, Michigan, from 
August 30 to September 5. There were also a 
number of week-end institutes in Detroit, Cleve— 
land, and St. Louis. Student body was composed 
of officials, employees, or members of consumers' 
cooperative associations or other organizations 
interested in cooperation, and "unattached en-—- 
thusiasts." There were no restrictions as to 
race, creed, or color. Sole entrance require— 
ents were that each student must be over 18 
years of age, have a genuine interest in con— 





operative philosophy and practice 





Cooperative summer camps, schools, and confer- 


ences provide recreation along with study of co- 


Sumers' cooperation, 
and pay $12 for tuition, 
meals, andlodging. In 
some cases affiliated cooperatives offered schol— 
arships to one or two of their members. 


LECTURES, class periods, and discussion 
featured the work of each day. Cooperative au— 
thorities from various parts of the country spoke 
and led discussion groups. Regular courses in- 
cluded "Outlines of Economic History", "Prin— 
ciples of Cooperation", "Organization and Admin— 
istration of Cooperatives", and "Telling the 
Story of Cooperation." Among the speakers and 
teachers were J. L. Reddix, president of the 
Consumers' Cooperative Trading Association of 
Gary, Ind.; Ellis Cowling, author of pamphlets, 
articles, and plays on consumers' cooperation; 
A. W. Warriner, educational director and execu— 
tive secretary of the Central States Cooperative 
League; Nathan Usiskin, chief of the League's 


ow Dm 








Accounting Bureau; and Walter Petrell, sales 
manager of the Cooperative Trading Company at 
Waukegan, I1l. 


SUMMER camp program of Midland Cooper- 
ative Wholesale formed the basis for a prospec— 
tive series of winter Cooperative Circuit Schools 
in local communities. Each summer camp student 
planned to contact the folks at home and stimulate 
interest in an all-year program of cooperative 
education. Midland this year held two August 
camps in Wisconsin, one at Chetek and one at 
Waupaca. Students—18 to 25 years of age—were 
selected by the directors of the local consumers' 
Students 
spent their camp mornings studying the organiza-— 


cooperatives affiliated with Midland. 


tion and administration of cooperatives, and the 
For 1 
hour each afternoon they aired the problems of 
producer and consumer cooperation, credit unions, 


history of the cooperative movement. 


cooperative products, the Rural Electrification 
Administration, and cooperative insurance. Dis— 
cussion and recreation claimed the rest of each 
day. 


ALSO under auspices of Midland was a 
10-day College Cooperative Institute at Hamline 
University in St. Paul. From June 15-26, college 
men and women from seven Minnesota colleges and 
universities discussed cooperative problems. 


PRODUCER cooperators and consumer co-— 
operators came together from June 28 to July 4 at 
Newton Hamilton, Pa., in an institute under joint 
auspices of the Eastern Cooperative League and 
the Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. Farm and city groups among the 85 
students found a common meeting ground in the 
broad concept of consumers' cooperation as both 
an economic technique and a way of life. Among 
the teachers and lecturers were Anthony Lehner, 
of the Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Associa-— 
tion; Dr. J. P. Warbasse, president of the Coop-— 
erative League of the United States of America; 
T. W. Metzger, editor of the Pennsylvania Farm 
Review; and Ruth True and R. L. Smith of the 
Eastern Cooperative League. From August 2 to 8, 
Eastern Cooperative League sponsored another 
summer institute at Massachusetts State College 
at Amherst. About 20 percent of the 133 students 
received scholarships or part scholarships from 
cooperative organizations. 


OHIO this summer was. practically 
blanketed with cooperative schools and camps. 
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Sponsored by the educational committee of the 
Cooperative League of the United States of 
America, the National Cooperative Recreation 
School at Camp Wildwood, near Columbus, Ohio, 
was the first school of the summer season. Not 
altogether "summer", because the school ran frog 
June 1 to 13. During that time 41 students fro, 
13 States and Canada studied the possibilities 
of group recreational activities. They wanteg 
to learn which activities allowed everyone ty 
join in, and still gave plenty of opportunity fo; 
creative expression. Among the chief subjects 
of study and experiment were drama, folk dancing, 
folk songs and singing games, design, sketching, 
and architecture. On the staff were Miss Neva 
L. Boyd, professor of sociology at Northwestern 
University; Mrs. Charlotte Chorpenning, play- 
wright and instructor at the Goodman Theater Art 
Institute, Chicago; Mrs. Esther Greenleaf, di- 
rector of Cooperative Design Service, New York 
Lynn Rohrbough, recreation resource editor, Del- 
aware, Ohio; and Carl R. Hutchinson, of the 
educational department of the Ohio Farm Bureau. 


COOPERATIVE insurance managers and 
their wives went to summer school at Camp Ohio, 
near Utica, Ohio, from July 9 to 12. The 100 
campers studied so hard that most of them "post- 
poned sleep for consideration at a later date." 
The curriculum included cooperative insurance 
services, safety, and money and economic goods 


LADIES from the farm bureaus of north- 
eastern Ohio attended a Cooperative Women's 
Camp near Ashtabula from July 23-25. After a 
series of spirited conferences and discussion 
groups, many of the ladies resolved to "do some- 
thing about it" when they returned to their homes. 
At camp they exchanged ideas and opinions on 
"Cooperative Principles and Philosophy", "Rec- 
reation As an Educational Force in the Coopera- 
tive Movement", "Safety on the Highways", "Creat- 
ing a Cooperative Family", and "Setting Up a 
Cooperative Educational Program." 


MANAGERS of cooperative societies in 


northwest Ohio went to Camp Wesleyan, at Lakeside, } 


Ohio, from August 9 to 11. Presidents of coop 
eratives and farm bureaus in all parts of Ohio 
went to camp near Utica two days later. 


YOUNG cooperators from southwest Ohio 
who had already attended a beginners' camp went 
for further study to a Cooperative Youth Advance 
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Camp near Hamilton, Ohio, from August 
21 to 23. As soon as the young folks 
left, the camp was taken over for 3 
days by managers of cooperatives in 
the same section of the State. 


RIO GRANDE COLLEGE, from 
August 24 to 28, loaned its build- 
ings and campus for a community in- 
stitute on cooperation. 
atives came from 


Represent— 
schools, civic 
organizations, farm organizations, 
churches, and youth groups. Tuition 
was free. Among the lecturers were 
Assistant Professor Charles W. Hauck 
of Ohio State University who told 
"Why Consumers' Cooperatives Are Be— 
ing Formed", and B. A. Wallace, Ex- 
tension Economist at Ohio State, who 
discussed "The Place of Cooperation 
in the Present Economic System." 


PUBLICITY directors and office secre— 
taries of co-ops in various districts of Ohio 
assembled at Camp Crag, near Medina, from August 
26 to 28. There they made an intensive study of 
techniques for spreading cooperative knowledge. 


FROM 27 cooperatives in Iowa, Missouri, 
and Kansas, about 80 managers and directors of 
co-op stores came together early in August fora 
2-day conference near North Kansas City, Mo. 
They discussed educational procedures and prob— 
lems of business operation. Plans developed at 
this conference led to a series of similar meet- 
ings during September in various other commu- 
nities. 


SECOND annual Texas Cooperatives In- 
stitute was held at Texas A. and M. College from 
July 20 to 23. Representatives were present from 
practically every type of farmers' cooperative 
organization. Topics on the discussion program 
included cooperative marketing of fruits, vege- 
tables, and other commodities, and cooperative 
purchasing of supplies for farmers. 


NEW YORK CITY came in for its share of 
cooperative summer education. At the New School 
for Social Research, Dr. Horace M. Kallen, author 
of "The Decline and Rise of the Consumer", gave a 
Summer course on the "Philosophy of Consumption." 
At the American Peoples School, Prof. Merlin 
Miller of the College of Emporia directed a Coop— 





The Cooperative Park at Brule, Wis., was one of many scenes of cooperative 
education last summer 


erative Leadership Training School. Thirty stu— 
dents followed general courses in consumers' 
cooperation, and 14 completed technical courses. 
Teachers included R. N. Benjamin, president of 
the Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Cooperative Asso— 
ciation; Wallace J. Campbell, assistant secre— 
tary of the Cooperative League; Robert Smith, 
educational director of the Eastern Cooperative 
Wholesale; and Mark Starr, educational director 
of the International Ladies' Garment Workers 
Union. 


AT ANTIGONISH, Nova Scotia, St. Francis 
Xavier University held its Fourteenth Annual 
Rural and Industrial Conference from August 19 
to 21. About 1,000 people attended, most of 
them delegates from credit unions, study groups, 
and cooperative organizations. Some of the 
speakers were farmers, fishermen, or industrial 
workers. Others were leaders whose names are 
known across the continent. The widespread de— 
velopment of cooperatives in Eastern Nova Scotia 
during the past few years is due largely to the 
pioneering educational work done by the univer— 
sity. Topics discussed at the conference in- 
cluded "The Credit Union Movement", "Consumers' 


Cooperatives", "Farmers' Cooperative Organiza— 
tions", and "Light and Power at a Reasonable 
Cost for Rural Communities." Among the speakers 


were Dr. Charles A. Beard, president of the 

American Association for Adult Education; Rev. 

J. M. Campbell, executive secretary of the Na— 
[Concluded on page 19] 
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Through group discussion all 
over the countryside, farm men 
and women are finding the 
way to democratic solution 
of major national problems 


RACKER—BARREL discussion, when it gets seri- 
ous, makes people feel that democracy is 
doing its work. In the last 2 years a great many 
groups of American farmers have brought the old— 
fashioned confab up to date, by plain talk on 
important topics, topics that affect their pocket-— 
books, the homes they live in, the crops they 
raise, the kind of health they have, and other 
things they know and want to think about. 


DRIVING down a country road last July, 
a Department of Agriculture official and a county 
agent picked up the whole story. A farmer was 
looking in his roadside mail box, and the men 
stopped to talk. The official wondered what the 
folks in the neighborhood were thinking about 
these days. 


"DISCUSSION GROUPS", the farmer told 
him, "are going pretty strong in our county. 


epi. 





Right here in this community some 11 of us neigh- 
bors get together on Friday evenings. We meet 
after supper so as not to make extra work for the 
women. Those who come have problems on their 
minds they want to talk over. We started the 
group because we wanted to find out what other 
people thought about things that puzzled us. 


"FIFTEEN of us met, at first", the 
farmer went on to explain; "but one talked too 
much, one didn't talk at all, one had too many 
sure-fire opinions, and another up and moved 
away. That left 11. 


"SOME years back we had a club that used 
to get outsiders to come and lecture on some sub- 
ject we all happened to be interested in. That 
sort of died out. Now we work up our meetings 
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ourselves. We have a chairman, and usually he 
picks two or three people to read up on the question 
in advance and give us several different ways of 
looking at it. Then we talk maybe an hour or an 
hour and a half, depending on how hot we get under 
the collar. We try to keep it from turning into 
a yes-or-no debate, so that people won't freeze 
into a point of view and then feel they've got to 
stick by it even though somebody else brings up 
a point they hadn't thought of before. 


"DIFFERENT ways of looking at things 
are mighty plentiful out our way. That's be- 
cause some of us belong to co-ops and other farm 
organizations, and some of us don't. But 
all in all, I think we've learned to be pretty 
tolerant of other folks' views, as well as 
understanding better some of the problems 





















we've got to meet in the next 
few years." 


GROUPS like the one 
this farmer described are typ- 
ical of a good many counties. 
Farm people, like people in the 
cities where discussion groups 
and forums have been on the com-— 
munity calendar for some years, 
are seeking out the facts on cur—- 
Tent problems, rejecting ready— 


made ideas, looking for the raw materials on which 
to base their own ideas. 


DEMOCRATIC discussion out in the coun- 
try is no new thing. Among agencies sponsoring 
discussion groups or similar educational periods 
have been the Extension Service, the Grange, 
cooperatives, certain farm organizations, farm 
papers, and rural schools. Sometimes group dis— 
cussions aren't sponsored at all, but spring up 
independently. 


ONCE a group is set up, however, it 
needs source material, some of it in outline 
form, from which it can dig out pertinent facts. 
This material should also explain points of view 
and interpretations. By analyzing and compar— 
ing the different approaches, each member of the 
group can reach his own conclusions. In the 
course of the past 2 years a wide variety of pam— 
phlets and books, suitable as aids to discussion, 
have been issued by both private and public 
agencies. 


"EDUCATION for democracy" is 
what M. L. Wilson, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, calls the work of discussion 
groups. By helping people to think things 
through, this work is a safeguard for 
democracy, which flourishes on education 
and an informed citizenry. 


Once embarked on forum discussion farmers keep 
the mails and libraries busy in the hunt for sources of 
reference material 


~~ on 
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DEMOCRATIC solutions to important na- 
tional problems can best be reached when people 
know what the problems are, ponder them, tax 
them over, and then bring their influence to bear 
on policies. 


UNDOUBTEDLY people on farms and every- 
where else will talk to one another about local 
and national problems. There is no question 
about that. But they will see things more clearly 
if they have easy access to factual information 
and to data on discussion techniques. 


REQUESTS for just such information and 
data have poured into the Department of Agricul- 
ture. A year ago February, Secretary Wallace 
invited representatives from States in various 
sections of the country to come to Washington for 
a conference on group discussion. In his letter 
of invitation, the Secretary said that "one of the 
great present-day challenges of agriculture is 
to provide opportunities for farmers and their 
families, to obtain in fields aside from agricul- 
tural methods, information and more adequate means 
of understanding economic and social questions 
and changes." 


GATHERING in Washington, the conferees 
talked over methods of promoting public discus- 
sion of important issues, considered plans for 
further experimentation in discussion methods, 
and outlined ways in which the Department could 
help. 


TALKING it over led to action and re- 
sults. For 3 years now, the Department has pre- 
pared basic materials and discussion outlines on 
a wide variety of topics, along with a general 
guide to discussion methods. These are avail- 
able for free distribution. Actual handling of 
discussion programs, however, is entirely a State 
affair. 


ATTITUDE of the Department toward dis- 
cussion programs is entirely impartial. Help 
offered by the Department is intended to stim- 
late "the free expression and exchange of ideas— 
not an attempt to put 
across a campaign" or 
propagandize for any 
special point of view. 


Some of the booklets 
prepared especially for 
farmers’ forums, free on 
request to the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, ALL KINDS of peo- 
Washington, D. C. ple come to discussion 
[Concluded on page 19] 
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— (; SUIMEeT*S” able garments. Address: Extension Service, 
ole on Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
alk Oreg. 
asi Bb Hx lh Ta RIGHT CLOTHES FOR LESS MONEY. 1933. 4 pp. No. 
od KS - HC-47. Address: Extension Service, Univer-— 
"a sity of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 
oat This reference material for clothing and SELECTION OF MEN'S CLOTHING. March 1934. 6pp., 
ion , . mimeographed. Brieflet 386. Contains sec— 
rly textile CONSUMISES, collected aaallai, aanienl ni a shirts, underwear, union suits, 
don tion with the Consumers’ Project of the sleeping garments, hose, shoes, hats, suits 
Department of Labor, makes up the fifth and coats, and color combinations. Address: 
-" installment of our consumers’ bibliogra- ccna tga ee OF TURN, 
ul- phy* . . . The mention of any material in 
Lace his list does not imply an endorsement of HOW MAY WE STIMULATE GOOD TASTE IN THE SELECTION 
bine this Hs “7 OF CLOTHING, by U. Janney. Practical Home 
as the point of view of the author by the Economics, Vol. II, No. 12, Dec. 1933. p. 
tter CONSUMERS’ GUIDE 351. Deals with the problems of training girls 
the to choose their clothing wisely. The differ-— 
> is ences between style, fashion, and fads are 
heir CLOTHING AND TEXTILES—GENERAL discussed. 
cul- HOW MUCH DO YOU SPEND FOR CLOTHING? Jan. 1935. 
ies 4 pp. No. HC-30. A record for keeping family WHAT THE CONSUMER SHOULD KNOW ABOUT CLOTHING AND 
las clothing expenditures. Its purpose is to TEXTILES, by Grace Denny, Journal of Home 
furnish a basis for wiser future buying. Ad- Economics, Vol. 24, No. 1, Jan. 1952, pp. 21-4. 
dress: Extension Service, University of Min- ; 
ae city. St. Ded. tne. CANS. by Grace B. Halt. March oe 36 PP.» 
illustrated. Bulletin 74. Deals with fabric 
pat GETTING YOUR MONEY'S WORTH WHEN CLOTHING THE and garment selection, garment construction, 
FAMILY. June 1934. 6 pp., multigraphed. and clothing costs. Address: Extension Serv-— 
m. No. HC-44. Includes a discussion of each of ice, Florida State College for Women, Gaines- 
ne the factors influencing the strength, serv— ville, Fla. 
iceability, and desirability of fibers. De- 
: nent: : : SPENDING THE CLOTHING DOLLAR, by Hazel E. Hill. 
scribes the finishing of fabrics. The section : ; 
Jeu on buying information deals chiefly with the est ana wciaih ornare — sree: 
- necessity for informative labeling. Address: nian Seesee, Tiwernsty os Sa Mea 
” a Extension Service, University of Minnesota, lek; Here, SB. 
coe St. Paul, Minn. ECONOMY IN CLOTHING SELECTION, by May Kiethline 
ng of | CLOTHING SELECTION, by Willie N. Hunter. Jan. papain iiediainicapaaas nie h edna diniaislal ite 
State 1936. 4 pp. Miscellaneous Pamphlet No. 22. Circular 265. Address: Extension Service, 
Lists "some of the things it is necessary for South Dakota State College of Agriculture and 
a woman to know if she wishes to look her best Mechanic Arts, Brookings, S. Dak. 
| dis- on all occasions, and spend eee enainied to THE SELECTION OF READY-TO-WEAR GARMENTS, by 
Help best advantage." Address: Extension Service, : 
; : ; Delphine Dawson and Blanche E. Hyde. June 
timu- North Carolina State College of Agriculture : : 
tel and Engineering, Raleigh, N. C. 1936. » pp. italia staal aaaeeasinn sare 
_ following: Satisfaction in wear; suitability 
fe ” CLOTHING ECONOMIES. October 1933. 12 pp., mim- to purpose; style, cut, finish; and purchasing 
ii eographed. Home Economics Bulletin 528. points. Address: Extension Service, Colorado 
fay: Tells how to get full value in the purchase of State College, Ft. Collins, Colo. 
| fabrics and how to convert fabrics into suit- 
Satan, HOW TO BUY CLOTHING, by Hazel E. Hill. Feb. 1936. 
Tre P constnans GUIDE’ sett kise toes hea hes emt tr enol «sO PD+_ Circular 179. Address: Extension Serv- 
1SSion of the Bookshelf. ice, University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 
9} 
ee 








YOUR MONEY'S WORTH IN CLOTHING, by Ruby Kassel. 
May 1932. 16 pp., illustrated. Deals with 
fabric terms, home and shopping tests, and con— 
siderations in buying ready-made clothing. 
Address: Extension Service, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 


QUALITY GUIDES IN BUYING READY-MADE DRESSES, by 
Clarice L. Scott. July 1934. 8 pp. U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics Leaflet No. 105. 
Address: Superintendent of Documents, Wash-— 
ington, D. C. 5 cents. 

QUALITY GUIDES IN BUYING WOM- 
EN'S CLOTH COATS, by 
Clarice L. Scott. July 
1936. 8pp. U.S. Bureau 
of Home Economics Leaflet 
No. 117. Address: Super- 
intendent of Documents, 


Washington, D.C. 5cents. charge. 


charge may be made to consumers 


THE DRESSES WE BUY AND WEAR. outside. 
Oct. 1935. 


graphed. 


8 pp., mimeo- 
The aim of this 
circular is "to help women 
establish satisfactory 
criteria for themselves 
by which they can judge 
their ready-made dresses." 
Contains a section on judging dresses which 
give hints in identifying types of fabrics. 
Address: Extension Service, Ohio State Univer-— 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


consumers in other States 


KNOW YOURSELF—A GUIDE FOR FALL SELECTION, by 
Ellen Van Cleef. 1934. 4pp. Bulletin 209. 
A concise guide to the selection of women's 
clothing. Address: Extension Service, Con- 
necticut State College, Storrs, Conn. 


MEN'S SHIRTS AS A CLOTHING SELECTION PROBLEM, by 
M. Weller. Journal of Home Economics, Vol. 
25, No. 7, Aug.—Sept. 1933. pp. 584-87. 


LABELS ON CLOTHES WE BUY, byC.L. Scott. Nov. 1934. 
Journal of Home Economics, Vol. 26, No. 9. 
pp. 546-50. 


TERMS USED ON TEXTILE LABELS, by Margaret B. 
Hays. Journal of Home Economics. March 1936. 
Vol. 28, No.3. pp. 151-56. Aglossaryof some 


common terms appearing on textile and clothing 
labels. 






ee 


Included in this bibliography are 
many publications issued by State 
Extension Services. 
are intended primarily for the use of 
consumers within the State, without 
In some instances a small 


But in most cases, where 
supplies are adequate, the extension 
service will be glad to send one copy old. 
free of each bulletin requested by 





SELECTION OF COTTON FABRICS, by Ruth O'Brien, 
Director, Textile Division, U. S. Bureay of 
Home Economics. July 1931. 22 pp. Farmers: 
Bulletin No. 1449. Includes a glossary of over 
90 common cotton fabrics. Address: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. ¢. 5 
cents. 


CHOOSING FABRICS FOR WASH GARMENTS, by Helen 
Rocke. 1927. Spp., mimeographed. Circular 
438. Advice on selection of materials for 
service and beauty; also on treatment of mate- 

rial before making a gar. 
ment. Address: Extension 

Service, University of Ne- 

braska, Lincoln, Nebr. 


These bulletins CHILDREN'S CLOTHING 


ENSEMBLES FOR SUNNY DAYS, by 
Clarice L. Scott. June 
1930. 4pp., illustrated. 
U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics Leaflet No. 63. 
Sun-suit suggestions for 
children from 2 to 6 years 

Address: Superin- 

tendent of Documents, 

Washington, D.C. Scents. 


SUITS FOR THE SMALL BOY, 

by Clarice L. Scott. Dec. 

1930. 8 pp., illustrated. U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics Leaflet No. 52. Gives sug- 
gestions for designs of suits for boys 2 to6 
years of age. Address: Superintendent of 


Documents, Washington, D. C. 5 cents. 


DRESSES FOR LITTLE GIRLS, by Clarice L. Scott. 
July 1931. 8pp., illustrated. U.S. Bureau 
of Home Economics Leaflet No. 80. Deals with 
important points in construction and selection 
of styles and materials of dresses for girls 

Address: Superintendent 

5 cents. 


2 to 6 years of age. 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


ROMPERS, by Clarice L. Scott. Sept. 1931. 8 
pp., illustrated. U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics Leaflet No. 79. Deals with selection 
and design of various kinds of rompers for 
children 6 months to 2 years of age. Address: 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
5 cents. 


CLOTHING FOR CHILDREN, by Ruth J. Scott. Aug. 
1935. 28 pp., illustrated. Bulletin 328. 
Deals with the selection and construction of 
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garments for children at three levels; infancy, 
early childhood, and preschool age. Address: 
Extension Service, New York State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 


SCHOOL CLOTHES, by Ruby B. Kassel. June 1931. 
1l pp., illustrated. Clothing and Millinery 
Booklets. Gives suggestions for made-over 
garments; discusses the questions of whether 
to buy or to make clothes, good taste in school 
clothes, and lists suggested clothes fora high 
school girl and boy. Address: Extension Serv— 
ice, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


CARE, REPAIR, AND REMODELING OF CLOTHES 
CARE AND REPAIR OF CLOTHING, by Sara T. Murray and 
Martha Merrifield. 1936. 20 pp. Circular 
No. 325, General Series 100. Address: Exten— 
sion Service, Oklahoma Agricultural and Me— 
chanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 


NEW CLOTHES FROM OLD, by Ellen Van Cleef. Apr. 
1932. 4pp. Bulletin No. 165. Emphasis pri- 
marily on women's dresses. Address: Extension 
Service, The Connecticut Agricultural College, 
Storrs, Conn. 


RENOVATION AND REMODELING--DYEING, by Martha 
Merrifield. 1935. 12pp., illustrated. Cir-— 
cular No. 326, General Series 101. Address: 
Extension Service, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 


CARE OF CLOTHES, by Marie L. Roberts. Dec. 1935. 
16 pp., illustrated. Clothing and Millinery 
Booklet. Includes sections on brushing, air— 
ing, hanging, repairing, protecting, pressing, 
and cleaning. Has a very complete section on 
stain removal listing reagents for various 
types of stains. Address: Extension Service, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


REMODELING GARMENTS, by B. E. Hyde. 1923, rev. 
1926. 15 pp., illustrated. Extension Bulle- 
tin 206A. Discusses different types of re- 
modeling; steps in remodeling; renovating of 
materials; selection of pattern; relining 
coats; children’s clothes made from the dis— 
carded clothes of adults. Address: Colorado 
Agricultural College, Ft. Collins, Colo. 


CLOTHING RENOVATION AND REMODELING. June 1933. 
16 pp. Extension Circular 260. Discusses 
washing, dry cleaning, spotting, bleaching, 
vinting and dyeing, and making over garments. 
Address: Extension Service, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


DYEING, CLEANING, AND REMODELING CLOTHING, by 


ROSALIE L. WOLFE, Dec. 1935. 12pp. Circular 
No. 311. Contains a section on thrift fabrics 
listing household textile articles which can 
be adapted to other uses. Address: Extension 
Service, College of Agriculture, University 
of Arkansas. Fayetteville, Ark. 


CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION 


CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION, by M. C. Whitlock. 1933. 


140 pp., illustrated. Circular No. 407. 
Illustrates and explains in full the various 
processes involved in sewing. Address: Ex- 
tension Service, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 25 cents. 


BOOK OF SEWING. 1934. 64 pp., illustrated. A 


comprehensive and well illustrated handbook 
dealing with practically every phase of dress— 
making. Address: Vogue Service, 420 Lexing— 
ton Ave., New York, N. Y. 25 cents. 


DRESSMAKING MADE EASY. 1935. 72 pp., illus- 


trated. Discusses practically every phase 
of sewing. Address: The McCall Co., 230 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 25 cents. 


HOME SEWING COURSE, by Helen Hall. Made up of 


eight booklets of approximately 45 pages each. 
Titles: (1) First Steps in Sewing, (2) Cutting 
and Assembling, (3) Waist Finishing, (4) 
Sleeves and Skirt Finishing, (5) Tailoring, 
(6) Materials and Trimmings, (7) Individual 
Fitting, (8) EightyFitting Problems. Address: 
Sye Foundation Pattern Co., St. Louis, Mo. $1. 


THE TAILORED GARMENT, by Marie R. Barnard. June 


1934. 16 pp., illustrated. Advice to the 
home dressmaker on securing the "tailored" 
effect in coats or suits; contains a section 
on the selection and preparation of materials. 
Address: Extension Service, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 


UNDERGARMENTS, by Helen Putnam. June 1930. 11 


pp., illustrated. Treats of pattern, mate— 
rials, and construction of women’s undergar— 
ments. Address: Extension Service, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 


DESIGN IN DRESS, by Mildred B. Elder. June 1924. 


12 pp. Home Economics Bulletin No. 49; re— 
print. Contains a section on the selection 
of materials. Address: Extension Service, 
Iowa State College of Agriculture, Ames, Iowa. 
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AMILY WASH BOILERS may come 

in doubly handy during Jan- 

uary and February, if used for 

preserving nut meats. Commercial preserving 

method uses vacuum packing to keep out staleness 

and rancidity caused by light, heat, and air. 

Farm families who prepare shelled nuts during the 

winter for sale or home use have often had to take 

a loss when warm weather came and turned the nut 
oil rancid. 


COMMERCIAL vacuum packing is out of 
the question for most farm people, but the new 
method developed by a Department of Agriculture 
scientist makes safe storage and a fresh supply 
of nuts throughout the summer a possibility for 
anybody. 


FIRST put freshly cracked nut meats 
into glass fruit jars. Adjust, but donot tighten, 
the glass lids and rubbers. Place the jars in an 
ordinary clothes boiler, or a big kettle with a 
wooden rack on the bottom. Put in about 2 inches 
of water, and make sure the lid is on tight. Let 
the water boil for 15 or 20 minutes. Then remove 
the jars rapidly, and tighten the tops down as 
quickly as possible. 


STORED in the dark at ordinary room 
temperature, nut meats thus processed will keep 
fresh even during hot weather, if you don't remove 
the jar lids until you're ready to eat the meats. 
This method is similar to that often used for home 
canning of fruits and vegetables. In nut meat 
canning, however, jars should not be covered with 
water, as they are in vegetable canning. Two or 
three inches of water will do the trick quite well. 


OVERNMENT GRADING of butter for the year 
[6] ending June 30, 1936, jumped to 242,000,000 
pounds, nearly 10 percent more than the preceding 
year. At 11 different places in various parts of 
the country, butter makers may now have their 
product certified as to Government grade by 
Federal-—State graders. Manufacturers pay the 
small fee charged for the service. 


~~ 


LAST YEAR'S graded butter was about 
15 percent of all creamery butter produced in the 
United States, and about 40 percent of all butter 
of 92 and 93 score quality. To score 93 points, 
butter must be fine, clean, and sweet in flavor, 
and must be perfect in regard to body, color, Salt, 
and package. Half a billion pounds of 92 ang 93 
score butter are produced yearly. 


QUANTITY of butter graded has shown a 
333 percent increase during the past 3 years. 
Butter of 92 and 93 score, packaged in cartons or 
rolls, accounted for much of the increase. [n- 
serted in every carton, or printed on every 
quarter—pound or l-pound parchment wrapper was a 
certificate of quality. Consumers who want 
graded butter should look for this certificate. 


BUREAU of Agricultural Economics of 
the United States Department of Agriculture has 
built up this grading and stamping service. 
Bureau officials believe the service to be an 
important factor in inducing butter makers to 
improve the quality of their product. 


NTERPRETING legislation affecting consumers, 
[1] such as Pure Food and Drug Laws, Honest 
Labeling Law, and the Connecticut Fresh Egg Law 
will be part of the work of the recently organized 
Connecticut Consumers' Council. Cooperating 
with the State Department of Agriculture and the 
Works Progress Administration, the Council will 
establish a Consumers' Information Service, and 
will gather and disseminate facts of value to con- 
sumers throughout the State. Membership on the 
Council includes delegates from Connecticut 
organizations like the League of Women Voters, 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Home Economics 
Association, Farm Bureau Federation, Federation 
of Women's Clubs, and the Connecticut Branch of 
the American Association of University Women. 


ONSUMERS' MARKET SERVICE is a new, biweekly 
report published by the Consumers' Counsel 
Division of the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. Designed primarily to give technical 
information on supply and price trends to help 
buyers for consumer and cooperative clubs, it 
supplements the more popular information given in 
the CONSUMERS' GUIDE. The new service, four 
issues of which have appeared, will be sent free 
to officers of consumer organizations who send 
name and address to the Consumers' Counsel 
Division. 
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COOPERATORS GO TO SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 11] 


tional Cooperative Service Bureau at Ames, Iowa; 
and Michael Williams, editor of "The Commonweal." 


SWEDISH cooperators also sponsored a 
program of summer education. 
ner school was "Var Gaard", a medieval castle now 
the home of the Swedish Cooperative Union's 
Cooperative College. 
in Norway, Sweden, Finland, Denmark, and Great 
Britain attended the school. 
cussions in the classroom were supplemented with 
field trips to see Scandinavian co-ops in action. 
In addition to the regular college work, there 
were Speeches and lectures 
py internationally known 


How Do Farm People Live in Comparison with 
Should Farm Ownership Be a Goal of Agricul- 
Exports and Imports—How Do They Affect the 
Is Increased Efficiency in Farming Always a 
What Should Farmers Aim to Accomplish 
What Kind of Agricultural Policy is Neces-— 
sary to Save Our Soil? 


What Part Should Farmers in Your County 
Take inMaking National Agricultural Policy? 


DS-2. 
City People? 
DS-3. 
tural Policy? 
DS—4. 
Farmer? 
DS-5. 
Scene of the sum— Good Thing? 
DS-6. 
Through Organization? 
Students from cooperatives DS-7. 
Theoretical dis-— DS-8. 


EXTENSION SERVICES in many land-grant colleges 


also issue discussion ma-— 


leaders of cooperative as— 
sociations and by officials 
of the International Co-— 
operative Alliance. 

* 


THRESHING IT OUT 
[Concluded from page 14] 
groups. Sometimes it's 
just a group of neighbors, 
like the 11 mentioned at 
the head of this article. 
Sometimes it's chiefly 
young people, or farm 
women, or retired farmers. 
In some cases, it's a mixed 


STUDY QUESTIONS 
FOR THIS ISSUE 


. What are the main uses of the grading service 


of the Department of Agriculture? 


. What are the arguments for and against the 


so-called ‘‘descriptive’’ labeling? 


. How can consumers get grade-labeled cans 


of fruit and vegetables? 


. How many stores in your community sell grade- 


labeled canned fruit and vegetables? 


. Do the sulphuring and lye-dipping processes of 


drying fruit offer a hazard to the health of 
consumers? 


. What are the advantages for farmers of or- 


ganized group discussion? 


. How can farmers’ forums get help in making a 


start and keeping supplied with reference 


terials. Abouta half year 
ago, for example, the Ex- 
tension Service of the 
College of Agriculture of 
the University of Wiscon— 
Sin issued "Stencil Cir-— 
cular 178" on a real con- 
sumer problem, "How Can the 
Buyer Get His Money's 
Worth?" This is a fairly 
complete survey of the whole 
question of consumer edu— 
cation and protection, so 
arranged as to be useful in 
group discussions. 


ABOUT 35 States 








group of farmers and busi- 


material? have now appointed State 
ness men. Or a combination 8. Is there any way to keep nut meats fresh all leaders and organizers of 
ofall. summer? discussion groups. Other 


"DISCUSSION: A 

Brief Guide to Methods" and "How to Organize and 
Conduct County Forums" are the titles of two basic 
pamphlets on technique, especially prepared for 
leaders of rural discussion groups and forums. 
These may be obtained free by writing to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


ALSO available are booklets on eight 
current problems, presenting current facts and 
attitudes in readable, nontechnical language. 
Here are the topics, with key numbers to use in 
requesting them: 

DS-1. What Should Be the Farmers' Share in the 
National Income? 


States are expected soon 
to take Similaraction. The 


Department of Agriculture helps to coordinate 
the work in various sections of the country by 


conducting training schools for leaders. 


Four 


such schools were held during November in New 


York, 


Birmingham, Chicago, and Salt Lake City. 


The Department has also appointed four regional 
directors whose services are always available to 
State leaders. 


FOR help in starting a discussion group 


in your community, write to the Program Study and 
Discussion Section, Program Planning Division, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Washing— 
ton, D.C. They will put you in touchwith yourState 
leader, if one has been appointed in your State, 
and will send you further aids and suggestions. 


=» 19 — 





Our Point of View 


THE CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that consumption is the 
end and purpose of production. 

To that end the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE emphasizes the 
consumer’s right to full and correct information on prices, 
quality of commodities, and on costs and efficiency of distribu- 
tion. It aims to aid consumers in making wise and economical 
purchases by reporting changes in prices and costs of food and 
farm commodities. It relates these changes to developments 
in the agricultural and general programs of national recovery. 
It reports on cooperative efforts which are being made by 
individuals and groups of consumers to obtain the greatest 
possible value for their expenditures. 

The producer of raw materials—the farmer—is dependent 
upon the consuming power of the people. Likewise, the con- 
sumer depends upon the sustained producing power of agri- 
culture. The common interests of consumers and of agriculture 
far outweigh diversity of interests. 

While the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE makes public official 
data of the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, 
the point of view expressed in its pages does not necessarily 
reflect official policy but is a presentation of governmental and 
nongovernmental measures looking toward the advancement of 
consumers’ interests. 





Issued by the CONSUMERS’ COUNSEL of the 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION 
in cooperation with the 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
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